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really gospel labor, is always co-labor. We do 
not have to do it alone. We have a true yoke- 
fellow who says, “Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me.” A sense of working together 
with Him, or sharing his yoke, makes the yoke 
easy; a sense of suffering with Him,—which 
has the promise of reigning with Him,—makes 
the burden light. 

If any man through “repentance towards 
God and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
comes to be in Christ Jesus, “he is a new crea- 
ture,” and created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works. These are of that new growth which 
the new life puts forth. Eternal life is not 
their earnings, but their producer; a gift, and 
not the wages of our works. Works of sin 
have their wages, namely, death. But our 
Saviour having tasted this for every man, opened 
a door of hope for the repenting sinner. Bought 
with a price to serve him who first loved us, we 
answer Him in the love which, shirking not the 
cross, yet makes the yoke of service easy, and 
as kept alive “is the fulfilling of the law.” 

The Christian’s work, then, is never solitary; 
his character-building never independent; his 
suffering never without sympathy. Inthese he 
enjoys a holy partnership. As his every duty 
is the Lord’s work it is done as in his sight, 
his co-operation and fellowship. Let ours be 
the willingness and obedience, his will be the 
power; ours the obedience, his the knowledge 
of the purpose. Faithfully discharging our next 
duty, we are building more wisely than we 
know. “What I do” through thy hands “thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.” Though alone, thou workest not alone, 
for the Father is with thee. 


Series of Letters by Lally Bernard, Toronto: 
William Briggs, 1899, (69 pages, price 15 cents.) 

This is a very interesting recital of what the 
author experienced and witnessed during her 
visits throughout the Doukhobor colonies of 
Canada from Eighth to Twelfth Month, 1899. 
No one who has been interested in the accounts 
given from time to time in these columns by 
our Friends who have visited that people, would 
fail to read this fresh account also with un- 
flagging attention. Copies may be had through 
Joseph Elkinton of Media, or at 817 Mifflin St., 
Philadelphia. 
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Lonesome Work. 


“You are your own workmanship,” says the 
religion of self-culture, from Buddhism down to 
some present professions of Christianity. “Ye 
are God’s workmanship,” says the religion of 
Christ. “You are your own character-builders,” 
says the one. “Ye are God’s building,” says 
the other. “Work out your own salvation,” 
says the one, and there stops short. “For it 
is God that worketh in you,” the gospel goes 
on to show as the right foundation of right 
work. There is no self-sustained motion. Per- 
petual motion is inherent in nothing that moves 
not in the Almighty. 

Yet there is a place for the self-culture of 
righteousness,—a place to fall in if standing 
by itself, a place to rise in if working together 
with God. The gospel which says, “ we are his 
workmanship,” livingly dispenses to us our own 
part in workmanship, and is far from dispensing 
with it. It gives us good things often with 
our own hands,—not often in our slothful- 
ness. It calls for all the strenuous work of 
earnest life exercised in co-operation with the 
Master-builder. “As laborers together with 
Him we beseech you that ye receive not the 
grace of God in vain.” When not occupied 
with the labor required, his grace, if received, 
is received idly and in vain. “Ye are God’s 
husbandry, ye are God’s building,”—“ his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath ordained, that ye should 
walk in them” (Eph. ii: 11). 

It is not good for good works to live alone. 
Without Christ they cease to live, or be good. 
Apart from Him we can do nothing in the work 
of our own or others’ salvation. His assurance 
is, that “he that gathereth not with me, scat- 
tereth.” Some of the Yearly Meetings’ discip- 
lines query for diligence “in gathering to 
Christ.” They will be more scriptural when 
revised to read, “ gathering with Christ.” 

So works that are really good, labor that is 





For “THE FRIEND,” 


Friends and the Indians of Pennsylvania, 


(Continued from page 170.) 


Shortly after this, viz: in the Sixth Month 
1773, The Meeting for Sufferings was informed 
that Zebulon Heston of Wrightstown, in Bucks 
Co., had a prospect of religious service among 
the Delaware Indians, settled to the westward 
of Penna., and that John Parrish of Phila., was 
concerned to accompany him. These Friends 
had both been liberated for the visit by their 
respective Monthly Meetings. The Meeting 
for Sufferings believed it right to prepare an 
epistle to these Indians and forward it to them 
by these Friends. This communication appears 
to be the last which Friends in their collective 
capacity addressed to these Indians. The 
Revolutionary war prevented further inter- 
course on either side, and in the year 1782, 
another massacre of friendly Indians took place, 
and emigration of the Delawares beyond the 
Mississippi began. The address to these Indians 
above referred to is as follows: 


To Netawattwalemum, and the rest of the 
head men of the Delaware Indians at Kekailam- 
mapaiking, and to John Papunehang, and the 
rest of the Indian brethren at the Welhick Thup- 
peak, and all other Indians living beyond the 
Ohio to whom these may come. 

Brethren: Your friends the people called 
Quakers in Penna. and New Jersey often re- 
member you with desires for your welfare and 
true happiness and that the old friendship which 
was made between your fathers and ours, may 
still be maintained, and may ever continue be- 
tween your and our children and grandchildren 
from one generation to another. Then it will al- 
ways be pleasing to us to hear from and to see 
one another. 

Brethren: The several messages received 
from you by our brothers Kilbuck and Joseph 
Peepy, last year and the year before, made deep 
impressions on the minds of such of us as were 
present when they were delivered, and have 
often since excited our thoughts of them. We 
in our answers, informed you we were in hopes 
the love of God through our Lord and Saviour 





Friends interested in the early history of 
Pennsylvania, will find pleasure in reading two 
volumes by Dr. A. S. Bolles. They cover the 
period from 1609 when Hudson discovered 
Delaware Bay to 1790, when a new constitution 
for the State was adopted. The second volume 
is largely made up of special chapters on Im- 
migration Trade, Religion, etc. Friends are 
given sympathetic treatment throughout, and 
their large share in making the Province and 
State is fully recognized. It is probably the 
best history of Pennsylvania since Proud’s and 
of course is much more extensive than that 
author’s. 

The history of the State which will follow is 
expected to take two or three volumes more. 





“The Canadian Doukhobor Settlements.” A 
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For.“ THE FRIEND.” 
“ Weak and Beggarly Elements.” 


Having read an article by W. Tallack, in 
which he takes exception to the application of 
the above language to baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, so-called, my mind turned to an expe- 
rience I passed through now more than forty 
years ago, when I became a communicant in the 
Congregational body. 

From a belief that it was my duty I became 
a participant in that outward ordinance, it being 
the common and accepted belief among those 
with whom I| was reared and with whom I asso- 
ciated. I cannot forget the sense of disappoint- 
ment that was my experience in so doing. I 
expected help spiritually, and being very desir- 
ous to obey every requirement, and to mainfest 
my love and allegiance to my Saviour, hoped 
to find a deeper discovery of Himself to my soul 
thereby. 

But, no; nothing but barrenness and disap- 
pointment was my lot therein. I found not Him 
whom my soul more intimately longed after in 
this outward way. The truth was, there had al- 
ready been experienced the supping with Him 
and He with me, and having begun in the spirit 
I was seeking to be made more perfect by the 
fleshy exercise of the mind in this external com- 
munion. 

Great was my perplexity, and not till I met 
with some of the writings of Friends did I have 
the mystery of what I had passed through clear- 
ed up. 

This led to my closer fellowship with the 
members of the Society of Friends then known 
to me in the city of London, and ultimately to 
my becoming a member of that body. 

I had found how weak and beggarly to me 
this outward rite was, and 1 knew from expe- 
rience how far from fulfilment were the prom- 
ises my God-father, so-called, had undertaken 
on my behalf—‘“‘the renouncing of the devil and 
all his works, the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world and all the sinful lusts of the 
flesh,” for, alas, I experienced these were still 
alive in me, and notwithstanding having expe- 
rienced dominion, in a measure, by the govern- 
ing and controlling power of Divine grace, I did 
not keep the good estate thus gained, but gave 
way to evil. 

It was then doubt and other evils, the out- 
come of transgressions, took possession of my 
heart, and acting under the influence of my own 
mind and will, | resolved to resign my member- 
ship in the Society of Friends. 

I was permitted to follow my own devices to 
a certain degree, and while the Friends of those 
days, and of the meeting to which I belonged, 
the very meeting of which the Friend is a mem- 
ber who has been the moving cause of my 
writing this letter, received my resignation, and 
the record on their books of those days will es- 
tablish the reality of my action, they wisely de- 
ferred accepting it, until time should prove 
what was to be the outcome thereof. 

For the time | pressed forward in my retro- 
grade course, and applied to be received a mem- 
ber of another body of professing Christians. | 
laid aside the garb of a Friend, discontinued the 
use of the plain language. In a word, tried to 
be just as other people. 

The first awakening to where I was travel- 
ling, was to find the power to govern my violent 


natural temper was largely lost, and I was 


made to hang my head with very shame. I had 






| taken the government of myself into my own 


hands, and God was leaving me to reap the 
fruits thereof. 

In short, I was being taught that obedience 
to the law of God, in the heart, was of far 
greater moment than any sacrifice to please my 
own mind about the so-called outward ordi- 
nances. I had made up my mind to be a mem- 
ber again of a community who were engaged 
to obey our Saviour’s injunction: “This do in 
remembrance of me,” as they stated, by being 


partakers of the tokens of his broken body. 


Without in any wise being the judge of mo- 


tives that actuate others in these matters, it 
had been made plain to me that what availed 
Godward was the receiving of Christ into the 
heart, so as to know obedience unto Him, the feed- 
ing upon him that makes wise unto salvation. 


For the work of Christ is the fruit of his 


spirit. It was so with Him as He tabernacled 
upon earth among men, either in life or in 
death. Theories, apart from life, are but words, 
and can do nothing for us. Hence, his words 
were spirit and life because they emanated 
therefrom. They were wrought in God, and 
produced fruit well-pleasing to God. 


As it was in the head so is it in all the mem- 


bers of the one body. There is difference of 
degree as well as of growth and perception. 


A sickly plant is a plant, because the life of 


the plant is in it, but if dead it is good for 
nothing. 


So a Christian man or woman, acting in any 


measure under or from the spirit of Christ, is 
not wholly dead, however imperfect that life 
may be, but when severed by disloyalty and dis- 
obedience, begins to die at the root. 


Such was my position at that time. It was 


not being overtaken in a fault, it was delib- 
erately going contrary to knowledge and try- 
ing to pin my faith to the holding of others on 
what they considered the teaching of Scripture, 
instead of obeying the soul-saving injunction 
of Christ: “What is that to thee? Follow 
thou me.” 


Well, to return to my narrative, the day drew 


near, that was called Sacrament Sunday, and 
my trouble of mind grew apace. Truly the ter- 


rors of his broken law were upon me, and in 
anguish of soul | was made to feel, if I dared 
to go back and again became a partaker of 
what I knew to me was an empty shadow, God’s 
mercy would forsake me, perhaps forever. 

This brought me to my knees to seek pardon, 
and I had to undo all I had done. 

The next First-day found me again at De- 
vonshire-house Meeting, humbled and broken 
down. Again I had to put on what I had put 
off. And had to drink the cup, to me a bitter 
cup, to the dregs, in the face of a multitude of 
working men, who openly and secretly laughed 
at me. 

Now I can truly say, from experience: These 
beggarly elements to which | sought again to 
be brought into bondage, God, in mercy to my 
soul, did not permit. 

I do remember the prayer in very early 
life. {[ again and again prayed, when I saw or 
heard how so many made shipwreck of faith 
and a good conscience toward God: “That 
God would in his mercy so follow me, and that 


if I would not bow to his mercy He would com- 


pel me by his judgments.” 
God heard and answered that prayer. 








ware how they lean to their own understand- 
ing, rather than to the gentle, yet powerful re- 
proofs, of and from the spirit of the Lord. It 
is not so much a matter of what may appear 
right in the eyes of our fellow-beings, as what 
has the Master’s approbation. That secret ex- 
ercise of soul that leads to doing or to leaving 
undone what is well-pleasing to Him. There 
is an exercise to be passed through for our 
own refinement. Happy are they that abide in 
faith and faithfulness. 

Now faith is that which springs from the 


sense and inner consciousness of God that em- 
braces in itself both past and present, in the 
work of God, both in us and for us, and we there- 
in and thereby yield our all to Him. 


Had the teachers of religion thus taught obe- 


dience by reception, we would not now have to 
behold those who make profession of the faith 
of Christ, engaged in deadly struggle with each 
other. If shadow is put in the place of substance 
we must, of necessity, reap even as we sow, the 
fruit of our own doings. 


There may be some who will read this and 


find that therein that will help on the way, even 
heavenward. CHARLES W. THOMSON. 
14 Nelson Terrace, Glasgow Street, 


HILLHEAD, Glasgow, Scotland. 


The Grandmother’s Place. 
She was a dear, white-haired old lady—the 


very ideal of a grandmother, and she sat by 
the fireside rocking slowly, but with a sad 
look on her gentle face. 


“No, dearie, I’m not sick, but I do feel 


lonely sometimes.” 


But why should she be lonely? She was in 


a family of well-bred young people—son and 
daughter and grandchildren of various ages. 
To be sure, many of her dear ones had gone 
across the river to the Father’s house; but she 
was not of a melancholy temperament, so she 
did not brood over that. 


She loved the young people. She would have 


liked to join in their merriment; she would 
have gone with them to some of the concerts 
and other places, if she had been asked. But 
they in their thoughtlessness never imagined 
that grandmother cared for such things, and 
so they sat talking over their plans, telling 
merry tales and jokes, but leaving grandmother 
out of the conversation altogether. 


They were never unkind to her. She had 


the best room in the house. Her bodily com- 
fort was attended to first, her wishes were im- 


mediately carried out. But she would have 


gladly given up all this to have had one of 


those bright-faced boys or girls for a com- 
panion. If they would have only sat down 
and told her some of their stories and plans, 
how glad she would have been; and she had 
pleasant stories to tell, too, if there were some 
one to listen and care. 

But she sat by the fire with a shadow on 
her lovely old face, and said, “I am so lonely 
sometimes.” I wish they could all have heard 
it, and understand the pathos of it. It will 
not be long till grandmother’s chair will be 
vacant. She has spent her life in ministry for 
others. Common gratitude would demand that 
her last days should not be lonely and com- 
panionless. Love the grandmother; give her 
a place in your heart as well as your home, 
and make her closing hours her happiest.— 


I have not much more to say, only let all be-} Selected. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Some Account of John and Mary Hampton. 
(Continued from page 172.) 

Those were the days of quiltings, cornhusk- 
ings and apple parings; and I found myself 
sorely perplexed by receiving at about the same 
time invitations to be present at a quilting at 
each of the homes of these young women, (they 
may not have been quiltings), the day appointed 
being the same from each, I felt that my time 
to decide between them had come; that my 
choice for life depended upon my acceptance 
of one or the other of these invitations. What 
was | to do? I must not blindly choose. 1 
put up earnest petitions for guidance, but no 
light shined into my heart. The day before the 
affairs were to come off, had come, and great 
was my exercise of soul; but a secret trustful- 
ness that I would be guided filled my heart, 
though 1 little thought it was to be decided by 
circumstances as wholly from under my con- 
trol as life and death would be. The morning 
came; still I was in darkness, but still hopeful 
and prayerful. I was in the practice of bleed- 
ing people, and as the day advanced a mes- 
senger arrived from a house near one of these 
young women, with the request that I should 
come immediately to bleed a person there. 
Light now broke in like a flood! I could not 
bleed this person and attend the quilting at a 
home several miles in an opposite direction, 
but by going there I would be in easy reach of 
the one at the home of Mary Williams. With 
thankfulness of heart I performed my errand 
at the home of the sick man, and went to the 
nearest quilting, feeling satisfied with the 
choice so plainly made for me by Divine wis- 
dom, as I believe, and which I ever after felt 
was my own choice also. Before the day was 
over I told her that I had some notion of visit- 
ing her and found her willing, which I had not 
doubted would be the case, so fully did I believe, 
from that time on, that she was the right one 
for me. We were married Fifth Month 5th, 
1830, when I was little past twenty-four, and 
she eighteen years of age.” 

To resume his own written narrative will 
take us back a little. He continues it thus: 

“In 1828 when I was in the twenty-third 
year of my age, I was brought into a close ex- 
ercise on account of divisions in our society. 
There being no separation in the meeting I 
then attended, I went with the current and 
knew or thought little about it. But circum- 
stances were such that it seemed right for me 
to go to live with my brother at Plainfield, 
where there had been a division, my brother 
going with the party which held the old meet- 
ing house. I then knew not what to do, and 
for six weeks went to no meeting. But every | 
week my grief increased until my appetite and 
my sleep were almost taken from me. 

. “As I could not see which meeting to attend, 
and feeling that it was not right to quit meet- 
ing, I concluded to start on foot and alone and 
go past both meetings, and unless favored to | 
see which to attend, go and hold my meeting | 


THE FRIEND. 


which I did, and had such acomfortable meet- 
ing that I have never doubted since but that 
Orthodox Friends are the right ones for me. 
When I was about thirty, He who had followed 
me, and often called for more dedication, broke 
in upon me ina wonderful manner. He called 


before Him and renewed covenant that if He 
would be with me I would serve Him. He then 


of Him in the assemblies of his people. And 
being at meeting one day a few words were 
presented to my mind to deliver, but I let in 
the reasoner until the meeting closed. 
rather uncomfortable, but thought that if I were 
visited in like manner again I would be faithful. 


and reasoned until meeting broke. 


ence was withheld from me for a season. 


bedience. 
very earnest that I might not put forth 


able again; and for some years enjoyed 
much satisfaction in my family and above all, 
sweet peace, insomuch that it seemed many 
times that my cup overflowed with thanksgiv- 
ing and praise for his loving kindness to me, a 
poor weak creature as I felt myself to be, and 
I concluded that I should never be called upon 
in that way again. But as I was in the meet- 
ing one day a powerful visitation came over 
me, and I felt called upon to speak, but I was 
so fearful of bringing dishonor to the great 
cause that I reasoned it away and went home 
sorrowful, but promised that if I was again 
favored I would be faithful. So the next meet- 
ing day the matter was again presented to my 
mind and I raised my hand and took hold of the 
back of the bench before me to rise and deliver 
what was presented, but oh, sad to relate! fear 
again got the victory, and I left in distress. I 
went home heavy and sad. I knew not what to 
do. I dared not promise for I knew I had 
broken my promise and I felt no power to re- 
new it. While I was bemoaning my condition, 
a language as plain, said: “Thy crown is 
taken from thee.” So plain was this that it 
went to the heart and seemed to thrill in every 
vein; and oh, none can tell; only those who 
have passed through similar trials, how I suf- 
fered! I was left alone, seemingly forsaken, and 
much distressed; and for years did I wander 
far and wide, beset with temptations of various 
kinds, at times almost ready to conclude there 
was no God.” 

After describing an unusual dispensation in 
which he felt that he had been unfaithful, he 
says: 

“T still attended meeting, but with scarcely 


for unreserved obedience, and I was contrited 


showed me that if would be faithful I must speak 


I felt 


In a short time after this, as I was sitting in 
an humble frame of mind, I was again called 
on to utter a few words, but I shrank from it 
Here con- 
demnation seized me, for I had resolved to be 
obedient and give up to what He required of 
me, but now | had disobeyed and his pres- 


I felt, however, that it was not wilful diso- 
I often thought of Uizza, and was 


unbidden, and in time felt pretty comfort- 





on a log in the woods. Under agitated feelings , ever a ray of light or true peace. Those com- 
I walked on and came to the old meeting house fortable feelings were gone; and when at meet- 
where I had attended when living there a few , ing I would try to collect my mind inward I 
years before. | would be so overcome with drowsiness that I 

“All was still, (it being early), but I could had no comfort, and I nearly resolved to quit 
feel no liberty to stop there, soonI went much going to meeting. And one First-day I wan- 
expecting to go into the woods for my meeting. dered off alone, but under very different feel- 
But when I came to within a few steps of the ings from what I had when taking many a lonely 
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other meeting house a gleam of comfort came | walk in my youthful days, for then I felt peace 
over me, andI felt a willingness to turn in, ' and comfort, but now distress and bitterness of 


spirit. When I returned home, my dear com- 
panion, (who, I suppose, felt distressed about 
me, though I told her nothing at that time), 
presented me with a paper that I had written 
several years before, for I had in my seasons 
of good penned quite a number of pieces ex- 
pressive of my feelings, which in these dark 
hours had all been destroyed but this one. And 
as she handed it to me, observed that. she 
thought I did not feel as I did when I wrote 
that. Oh, none can tell my feelings! I took 
the paper with disdain, and read it with remorse 
and in hardness of heart, for I could feel noth- 
ing in unison with what was there written. I 
keenly felt that 1 was not in the situation I once 
was in. How many days I remained in this 
dark state after that! but I think not long. As 
I was on a log one day, (and it seems to me I 
can remember the very log to this time), mus- 
ing on my condition, all at once a ray of comfort 
came over me, and I could again drop a tear 
from an eye that had, as it were, been closed 
for years. And as I had a taste | craved for 
more of the living breath, and He, who had 
watched ever me all this time, condescended to 
favor me with his presence again, in which I 
took great delight. 


(To be continued.) 





The Tendency of Our Conversation. 


A Friend has forwarded the following, copied 
from an old volume of THE FRIEND, for re-in- 
sertion: 

“T am often led to observe the tendency of 
our conversation. Is it to edification, according 
to what we would suppose from a company, who 
as William Penn remarks ‘felt God present?’ 
Are we not almost as outward in this respect as 
those who own no spirituality ? Is not the pleas- 
ant remark, the amusing anecdote, as much re- 
garded and sought after as among those who 
make no such pretensions as we do? Are the 
concerns of eternity ever on our lips? Dowe 
ever venture to mention themes we expect to 
find sufficient to satisfy throughout all eternity? 
May we not speak of these things? Are the 
heart’s cherished jewels to be locked up from 
very shame? Must we not be social when re- 
ligion becomes the question? May subjects elic- 
iting the powers of the understanding be con- 
tinually our pride, and our soul’s hope hidden? 
Oh! these questions may be answered in our 
sober and lonely moments, but they seem not 
befitting our drawing rooms. They are too im- 
polite to be brought into notice there. * Let all 
our meetings now be subservient to each other’s 
good.’” 








MEDIOCRITY.—Before I proceed to the next 
class of detractors, 1 beg leave to make a few 
remarks on some, who seem to have a family 
likeness to scorners and sneerers, by the fre- 
quent use of this phrase, “Oh! for my part, I 
like nothing but what is first-rate.” 

I never hear this expression without wonder- 
ing, not only at the arrogant assumption of su- 
perior taste in the person speaking, but at their 
courage also in making such a conceited avow- 
al; and when, for my own satisfaction, I have 
analyzed the talents of the parties, I have found 
these despisers of mediocrity were not much 
above mediocrity themselves; no wonder, for 


real talent is commonly indulgent. 
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| 
But the declaration has excited my pity; for, 


as enjoyment is to be derived from every grada- 
tion of talent, these exclusive 
admirers of first-rates loose a considerable de- 
gree of innocent pleasure, by their superior re- 
finement; and happy, on the contrary, are those 
who have an humble taste.—Amelia Opie. 


Choosing Qne’s Life Work. 


The three most important choices men make 
in life are: First, the choice between the 
service of God and the service of sin : second, 
the choice of their partners in the marriage 
relation ; and, third, the choice of their life 
work. To some things pertaining to this latter 
choice we desire at present to direct attention, 
writing particularly for the benefit of the young. 

Most young people find the matter of decid- 
ing upon their life work a very perplexing one. 
Too often also because of their perplexity over 
this matter, and owing to a foolish diffidence 
about conversing with others on the subject, 
who might be of help to them, they come to 
no positive decision, but allow themselves to 
drift aimlessly on through life, doing whatever 
comes next to hand, and never directing their 
time and energy to the achievement of any 
great, dominating, noble and holy purpose. 
Such a course is lamentable in the extreme, 
and is as unwarrantable as it is lamentable. 
While there are ever likely to be perplexities 
attending the solution of so important a prob- 
lem, yet those perplexities are never such that 
they cannot be resolved into clear and settled 
convictions of duty by one who is supremely 
desirous to know and accomplish the highest 
end of his being. This point, then, should be 
settled to begin with, namely, that God has a 
plan for the life of every intelligent being, and 
that plan may be known in advance by each 
individual, so far as relates to the special work 
in life which is most consonant with it. It may, 
and doubtless will, require some patient wait- 
ing on the Lord for light and guidance in most 
instances. It will also generally require much 
careful thought and study as tu what one’s 
talents and tastes seem best to qualify him for, 
what the providences connected with his life 
seem to indicate, and what are the permanent 
convictions and leadings of the Holy Spirit in 
each particular case. But to him that waits 
and seeks aright to know what his life work 
should be, the matter will at last be made per- 
fectly plain. “lf thine eye be single thy whole 
body shall be full of light.” God has said, “In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths.” 

This brings us to the point of noting the 
importance of beginning the religious life be- 
fore attempting to settle the question of one’s 
life work. Whatever determination one ren- 
ders as to the vocation or profession he will 
follow, before he has settled it to make the 
will of God the supreme rule in all the affairs 
of his life, he is more than likely to decide 
from selfish and worldly considerations, and so 
to decide that, if converted to God later, his 
whole course will have to be altered, or else, 
if saved at all, he will be at best a marred ves- 
sel in the hands of the potter. 

Thousands of men and women converted in 
middle life are constantly embarrassed in their 
life work and hindered more or less, religiously, 
by the inextricable complications into which 
they have been led through deciding upon their 
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life work before entering the Christian life. 
Young people should be admonished by this to 
settle the greatest of all questions, that of be- 
ginning of the Christian life, before deciding 
upon those other questions which are ever likely 
to be settled wrongly, unless decided from a 
religious point of view. “The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom,” and only in the 
light of this wisdom are we likely to settle the 
great and important problems of life aright. 

Having settled it to let religion be the guide 
of life, the will of God, which is the ground- 
work of all true religion, must become the su- 
preme and invariable rule by which to determine 
every question brought before us of a character 
involving choice and volition on our part. He 
who wisely chooses his life work, therefore, 
will choose, not with reference to what will 
be most lucrative, most conducive to worldly 
honor, or most likely to secure any particular 
temporal advantage for himself and those de- 
pendent on him, but with supreme reference to 
the will of God concerning him. Every young 
person desirous of choosing aright in this im- 
portant matter should devoutly pray, like Saul 
of Tarsus when convinced that Jesus was the 
Christ, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
determined to subordinate every other interest 
and consideration to the accomplishment of 
God’s will as made known to and concerning 
him. In this spirit alone are we at all likely 
to choose that which will best enable us to 
achieve any end worthy the devotement of a 
life-time thereto. 

In the matter of deciding upon God’s will 
concerning our life-work, however, there are 
other subordinate things which generally need 
to be considered. Of course one may have an 
extraordinary Divine call to some special work 
in life, which always goes far to relieve the 
necessity of long considering these subordinate 
matters. Many are thus called to the work of 
the Christian ministry, and from the moment 
of receiving “the heavenly vision,” are made, 
like St. Paul, to feel “necessity is upon me ; 
yea, woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” Or- 
dinarily, however, we have to settle the matter 
of our life work without any special divine reve- 
lation determining it for us, though not without 
Divine guidance through more ordinary means. 
Hence it becomes proper, in weighing the 
question to consider all matters bearing upon 
its proper solution. Among these are the study 
of one’s natural tastes, talents and aptitudes, 
or what he seems, by natural endowments, to be 
best fitted for. The question of acquired abil- 
ity, as due to education, training, environment, 
etc., may also properly be taken into the ac- 
count. It would be absurd for one whose ac- 
quired abilities qualify him for serving in a 
higher sphere, in which he could do vastly 
more for humanity, to devote his life to ditch- 
digging or hod-carrying, though both are hon- 
orable kinds of service. One’s providential 
relations and circumstances have also to be 
considered. Duty never calls two ways at 
once. Another question to be considered is, will 
the course of life contemplated, so far as all 
natural indications seem to point, be one in 
which my efforts will be likely to accomplish 
more for the cause of God and humanity than 
any other? These are some of the numerous 
subordinate matters to be considered in deter- 
mining upon what our life work shall be. 

In settling this important matter, too, we 
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should seek constant counsel from God’s Word, 
as also from those among God’s people and 
among our instructors in school and church 
who, by reason of age, experience and wisdom, 
are competent to give us helpful advice. 

We do not hesitate to express the opinion, 
before concluding, that every Christian ought 
to feel that he is divinely called to the line of 
service he pursues in life. If one is to follow 
law or medicine, let it be because he feels as- 
sured, “This is the will of God concerning 
me.” If another is to conduct a farm, a store 
or a manufacturing business, let him do so 
because assured that God calls him to that par- 
ticular work. If another decides upon teach- 
ing or devoting himself to literature, let it be 
in the confidence that such is God’s plan con- 
cerning him, and such the field in which he can 
most effectually serve God and his fellow-men. 

Some one on reading the foregoing para- 
graph, will desire to ask if we believe a man 
must be divinely called to these vocations the 
same as one must be divinely called to the min- 
istry. To this our reply is, we believe that 
every Christian man should be as fully con- 
vinced that God wants him in the calling he 
pursues as the divinely called preacher of the 
Gospel is of his call to the ministry. We would 
distinguish, however, between the extraordi- 
nary Divine call which usually designates men 
for the ministry, and God’s ordinary method of 
illuminating and directing his children as to 
their life work. Still, we contend that, though 
called by the ordinary means, every Christian’s 
conviction concerning this matter should ulti- 
mately be as clear and imperative as is that of 
the one who, by an extraordinary call, is led 
into the work of the ministry.—Free Methodist. 


“THE INDWELLING PRESENCE.”—The central 
power of the Christian religion is the presence 
of God. All other religions have taught that 
the Creator is far away from his world. The 
message of God to the Jews was, “I will not 
leave thee.” The message of Uhrist was, “Lo, 
I am with you alway.” And Jesus teaches us 
how all pervading this presence is. God sees 
the little sparrows fall. He clothes the grass 
of the field. He counts the hairs of our head. 
And the Apostles, following Him, tell us that 
God is in the world reconciling it: that He is in 
us as a hope of glory, and that He dwells in our 
hearts. It brings God very near to us and makes 
his strength real. If I am simply to obey the 
commands of a far off Jehovah itis hard. IfI 
am near to my Father, touched by Him at every 
point, loved by Him, filled with his power, then 
to live becomes a joy, and the future is sure: 
“*T shall be like Him.” 

Sometimes people think such an expression 
as “ the indwelling Christ” to be a mere figure 
of speech. It is impossible, they say. And yet 
they speak of one man being inspired by are 
other. The spirit of Raphael entered into his 
pupils. Now, if one man can so fill another 
with his spirit, his love, his ideals, that he is im- 
itated almost instinctively by his pupil, cannot 
God fill us with Himself so that we shall become 
his followers ? It becomes all the more reason- 
able when we remember that God is perfect; 
that He is a spirit, and possesses powers of 
which we humansare ignorant. A man pursues 
sin, and by and by he is so corrupt that we de- 
spise him; Satan seems to have entered into him. 
So a man pursues righteousness, and by and by 
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he is full of beauty; men love him and trust him, 


of God has entered into him. 





THE UNFINISHED LiFE.—I feel in myself the 
future life. I am like a forest which has been 
more than once cutdown. The new shoots are 
I am rising, 
| know, towards the sky. The sunshine is on 
my head. The earth gives me its generous 
sap, but heaven lights me with the reflection 
of unknown worlds. You say the soul 
is nothing but the resultant of bodily powers. 
Why, then, is my soul more luminous when my 
bodily powers begin to fail? Winter is on my 
head, and eternal spring is in my heart. Then 
I breathe at this hour the fragrance of the 
lilacs, the violets, and the roses as at twenty 
years. The nearer | approach the end, the 
plainer I hear around me the immortal sym- 
phonies of the worlds which invite me. It is 
marvellous, yet simple. It is a fairy tale and 
it is history. For half a century I have been 
writing my thoughts in prose, verse, history, 
philosophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, 
ode, song,—I have tried all. But I feel that 
I have not said the thousandth part of what is 
inme. When I go down to the grave I can 
say, like so many others, “I have finished my 
day’s work,” but I cannot say, “I have finished 
my life.” My day’s work will begin again the 
next morning. The tomb is not a blind alley; 
it is a thoroughfare. It closes in the twilight 
to open with the dawn. 

I improve every hour because I love this 
world as my Father-land. My work is only a 
beginning. My monument is hardly above its 
foundation. I would be glad to see it mount- 
ing forever. The thirst for the infinite proves 
infinity.— Victor Hugo. 





Items Concerning the Society. 

The first of the series of evening meetings an- 
nounced to be held at Lansdowne occurred on the 
14th instant (not the 19th, as a missprint made us 
say), and was well attended. The next three are 
appointed to be held First Month 18th, Second 

onth 15th, and Third Month 15th, 1900. 





Our readers living at a distance will be relieved 
to learn of the safe return of Joseph S. Elkinton 
to his home on the 12th inst., after seven weeks 
of travel and exposure on behalf of the exiles in 
the Northwest. There will be urgent need of con- 
tributions for seeds next spring, and there is now, 
for spinning-wheels to turn to account the stock of 
wool which it is hoped the Doukhobors will receive. 

The last shipment of goods sent to Canada for 
the Doukhobors consisted of: 9,300 pounds cotton- 
seed oil, 9,030 pounds ready-made clothing, 1,975 
pounds washed wool, 1,874 pounds leather for shoes, 
351 pounds findings for shoes, 959 pounds blankets, 
4,000 pounds barley, 2,311 pounds tea, 1,834 pounds 
cheese, 30 ounces quinine and 80 pounds of other 
medicines, 2 dozen Russian-English dictionaries, 2 
barrels dishes, 18 boxes malted milk, 879 pounds 
groceries, 346 pounds salt, one spinning wheel, one 
0x yoke, one box knives and forks. 


A History of Pennsylvania, prepared under a con- 
cern that History might be written more in ac- 
cordance with Friend’s standpoint than has been 
usually the case, has been produced in manuscript 
by Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College. 
Though desired by a Boston publisher, his work 
seemed not inappropriate to a publishing house in 
the State whereof it treats. Accordingly it was 
submitted for examination to the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, a few days before the recent conflagra- 


tion, which so largely destroyed their building and | week. This fact induced loving exhortation that 
and they say “ heis a godly man.” The spirit , property. It was naturally occasion of serious Friends adhere to Fifth-day morning worship. One 


anxiety to President Sharpless and to many inter- 


visiting Friend stated that such a condition was 


ested in his work, whether his manuscript had es-| analagous to what he had recently read, that 


caped the flames. The opening of the fire-proof 
vaults has led to the recovery of his sheets in a 
safe condition, and to gratitude that thus three 
years’ diligent labor of the author has not been lost. 

In an editorial note in our present number, Presi- 
dent Sharpless calls our attention to another his- 
tory of Pennsylvania, by Dr. A. S. Bolles, two vol- 
umes of which have been recently published. This 
extensive work is in no sense a rival of Isaac Sharp- 
less’s, which is prepared for students in higher schools 
and in colleges, and as a convenient one-volume 
book for general reading and reference. Heand Dr. 
Bolles have been harmonious workers and mutual 
helpers in the same field. 





HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING.—Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting was held at Moorestown, N. J., 
on the 14th instant, in the large new meeting- 
house, which was almost completely filled. The 
delightful weather helped some strangers to attend, 
whose company was most acceptable. 

The meeting soon settled into a solemn silence, 
which before long was broken by a Friend who 
tenderly referred to the great love of God, as ex- 
emplified in the death of his Son; and at the same 
time the dangers of lightly esteeming this love 
were brought to our view. 

Another Friend then spoke, enlarging on the 
same subject, depicting the results of living near 
to our Lord and encouraging all to maintain a love 
for each other and for the church. By this time 
the assembly was remarkably baptized into the 
one Holy Spirit, which only can be the strength 
and crown of our religious meetings. Other ex- 
ercises followed, in which brethren and sisters were 
led feelingly to plead with all for a greater loyalty 
to Jesus Christ and a fuller submission to his sweet 
and easy yoke. The first meeting did not conclude 
until over two and one-half hours from its com- 
mencement. Young and old alike felt the deep 
solemnity of the occasion. The time seemed to 
pass swiftly; and it was a hushed congregation 
knit together into one body of love, which quietly 
and reverently proceeded to the business of the 
meeting. 

The first three subjects in the meeting for business 
were considered in joint session. Our friend Levi 
R. Cowperthwaite returned a minu‘e granted him 
one year ago to labor in Iowa. Sickness had pre- 
vented his accomplishing all he had originally in 
prospect. But the relation of his experiences to 
the crowded meeting was particularly instructive, 
and brought over us a feeling of much love for 
him, and a new appreciation of the limits and intents 
of our Master in sending forth or restraining his 
ministers. 

The Atlantic City meeting was then considered. 
It was shown by the report of the committee hav- 
ing it in charge, that that valuable meeting had 
been held to the comfort and help of many Friends, 
including many others not of our Society. It was 
especially large during the summer months, when 
that popular resort was filled with visitors. 

The Merchantville meeting next claimed our at- 
tention, The committee having oversight of it, 
had been discouraged by the attendance not being 
as large as a year or so ago. But after a kindly 
discussion and the exhibition of some variety of 
thought, it was finally decided that the Quarterly 
Meeting could not assume the responsibility of 
withdrawing its aid from the little band of people 
who weekly assemble in that town to worship in 
our simple way. 

The shutters were then closed, and the other 
business proceeded with. The Queries revealed a 
generally satisfactory condition. Love exists in 
our borders. Our meetings are attended by most 
of our membership, except that a considerable 
number neglect those held in the middle of the 


“Empty pews and cold hearts went along together.” 

The meeting concluded at almost three o’clock, 
with prayer, and with thanksgiving for the spirit- 
ual blessings of the day. Friends separated, feel- 
ing the occasion had been most comforting and 
stimulating to all. The aged, along with the young 
children, had been perceptibly tendered together 
and rejoiced in the presence of the Lord. It had 
been like one of those remarkable meetings of 
which we read about in the early days of our 
Society. It was a renewed evidence that God still 
visits his people. It afresh indicated that hum- 
bly to meet, expecting Christ to be with us, can 
be rewarded with a powerful baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, and thus help to cheer the participants in 
the heavenly way. 


Notes from Others. 


A MAN-WorKED Ministry.—If his work be in 
a city church it is a grave question whether any 
minister can now discharge it with efficiency who 
is much above fifty years uf age. The multitude of 
details in a city parish, the excitement of the life, 
the severe demand upon the mind, and the heavy 
burden of responsibility call fora man in the prime 
of life, with an alert intellect and an unfailing body. 
—‘*Jan Maclaren.”’ 





WOMEN WHO DIVE FOR A LIvinc.—Over one 
hundred Japanese women following the hazardous 
profession of divers are found along the coast of 
the peninsula.. They are divided into four batches, 
and their age ranges from seventeen to thirty. They 
come almost exclusively from Shima, Miye ken, a 
noted fishery centre in Japan. Their earnings are 
of course not uniform, as they are paid according 
to the amount of their work, which consists in div- 
ing for agar agar seaweed, sea-ear, sea-cucumber, 
etc.—/apan News. 





Clifford and Sarah Cress, a young married couple 
of the persuasion of the ‘‘ River Brethren’’ Men- 
nonites, whom we saw last spring about starting 
for religious labor among the natives of Africa, 
wrote on Tenth Month 19th from Bulawayo, South 
Africa, that the war would cause the following or- 
dinary prices to double or treble in the next ninety 
days: eggs being then one dollar and twenty cents 
a aeaune potatoes, three dollars a bushel; graham 
flour, three dollars a bushel, and corn meal, four 
dollars a hundred weight. 





CHURCHES IN SUMMER.—The time is rapidly 
coming when American Protestants will have to 
call a halt to the custom of closing town churches 
in the summer. The cessation of church work in 
the summer is accountable for a very large pro- 
portion of the neglect of the Sabbath among Chris- 
tian people. You cannot intermit public worship 
for two months and then sustain it with enthusiasm 
the rest of the year. The number of people who 
go out of town in the summer is grossly exagger- 
ated, and those who do go are not all away at the 
same time.— Watchman. 





Correspondence. 


I am sometimes asked to explain our position on 
various points. Sometimes it seems easy to do so; 
but again some one will become excited and per- 
sonal, and I find the spirit of controversy creeping 
in, and sometimes find it safer, to leave the matter, 
lest more harm than good be done. 


It does seem so dreadfully hard to get away from 
the ecclesiastical training which poisons—if I may 
use the expression—our minds from infancy, caus- 
ing us to see truth not with naked vision, but 
through the glasses of some creed, council, or 
synod. The majority of us do not dare to face the 
truth. To dodge it, circumvent it, smother it, we 
are ready; but to face it, never. For when truth is 
faced, all our religious illusions vanish, and, oh! 
how sad that is to many, illusions are dearer than 
the real Christ, and the shadow counts for more 
than the enduring substance! 
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H. Varney’s letter, as published in the issue of 
Twelfth Month 2nd. And yet, in spite of these and 
many other instances of a similar character, the 
majority of Christian professors seem content to 
rest entirely for their guidance on human reason; 
holding the day of prophecy forever past, all inspira- 
tion forever ceased. Is it because we find satisfac- 
tion in resting upon the lower plane, or do we fear 
lest, stepping higher, we should receive a command 
to do something which we do not wish to do; or is 
our spiritual blindness so dense that we can not, 
will not see and accept the plain teachings of Scrip- 
ture and of experience? 


ipa ite 
i SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.—The Currency Bill passed the United 
States House of Representatives on the 18th inst., by a 
vote of 190 to 150. Eleven Democrats voted in the af- 
firmative. Every Republican also voted the same way, or 

was paired. 

Excluding 5320 Indians in New York and 62,500 Indians 
embraced in the Five Civilized Tribes in Indian Territory, 
the Indians number approximately 181,586, as against 
180,132 reported for the previous year. 

Ex-Senator Allen has heen appointed by Governor 
Poynter, of Nebraska, to the seat in the United States 
Senate made vacant by the death of M. L. Hayward. 

A tenement house census just completed in Brooklyn 
shows that 574,959 inhabitants of that borough live in 
31,687 tenement houses, an average of eighteen persons 
to each house. 

The Sault de Sainte Marie Canal passes two and a half 
times as much tonnage in eight months as the Suez Canal 
passes in a full year. 

To announce the arrival of carrier pigeons at the home 
nest a whistle has been patented for attachment to the 
bird, comprising a hollow ball of light material, with a 
clamp to secure it to the tail feathers, an opening being 
cut in the front to let air into the whistle. 

At Jamaica, L. I., the crowded condition of school build- 
ings has forced the authorities to open a school room tem- 
porarily in a barn. 

A general order has been circulated by the Southern 
Railway, applicable only to the South Carolina Division, 
that all employes of the company must stop using cigar- 
ettes or resign their positions, and that in the future no 
one will be employed who smokes cigarettes. The order 
is an ironclad rule, and applies to all the departments of 
the line throughout the State. 

The liquor dealers raised a large sum of money to pre- 
vent the passage of the Prohibitory Bill in the Senate of 
Georgia, which the House of Representatives had already 
adopted, and being assisted by the Episcopal Bishop of the 
State, were successful in defeating the measure. 110 
counties of Georgia are dry, but are at a disadvantage 
because they cannot influence thé wet counties, while the 
latter, in which the cities of Savannah, Macon, Columbus, 
Atlania and Augusta are located, are continually shipping 
liquor within their borders. 

The New York Herald says: “The condition of many 
of our returned volunteers is pitiable. Haggard and down 
at heel, they trudge the streets in a vain effort to obtain 
employment or aimlessly loiter about saloons, wretched 
shadows of the alert young fellows who not so long ago left 
their homes amid universal plaudits to fight for their 
country.” 

There are present about 517,000,000 bread eaters in 
the world, nearly eight times the population of the United 
States. 

Texas is the greatest pecan nut growing State in the 
Union. It produces two-thirds of the pecan nuts that 
are marketed. 

The orange crop of Southern California is estimated 
this season at 16,000 carloads. Northern California cit- 
rus districts will ship 700 carloads. 

According to the Chicago Times-Herald : “One of the 
greatest curiosities noted by travellers in Alaska is the 
wonderful haven of driftwood on the coast between Yaka- 
tag and Kyak Islands, some 1200 or 1500 miles northwest 
from Seattle. The constant deposit of logs and drift- 
wood in this particular spot, which has been going on for 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of years, is due to the phe- 
nomena of the tides, the Pacific Gulf Stream, the myster- 
ious ocean currents and peculiar formation of the shore 
lines at that point. Logs and timbers are readily identi- 
fied there as having come from Japan, China, India and 
other parts of Asia, as well as from California, Washing- 
ton and other parts of the American Continent. There 
are fine logs of the camphor tree, the mahogany, the red- 
wood and the pine in this driftage. Some of those from 









































































were destined, but never reached.” 


































coupon, 1144 a 115; new 4’s, 1832 a 1344; 5’s 1124 a 
113; 3’s, 1098 a 1103. 


middling uplands. 


roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.30 a $3.65 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50. Rye FLouR.—$3.30 a $3.45 per 
barrel, as to quality, the outside rate for choice Penna. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR.—New, $2.35 a $2.50 per 100 pounds, 
as to quality. 


Kimberly, encountered the Boer forces north of Modder 
River, on the 11th instant, and a terrible battle ensued, 
in which both sides suffered very heavy losses, whole corps 
of the Boers being wiped out. 
reported at 1014. Among the killed were the Marquis of 
Winchester, a distinguished British nobleman, and General 
Wauchope. 


General Buller, telling of a serious reverse in Natal Colony, 
near Colenso, on his advance to the relief of Ladysmith, 
in a battle with General Joubert’s forces, on the 14th 
inst. 


River when he met the Boers. 
effect his object, he ordered a retirement in order to 
avoid greater losses. 
fight lasted eight hours, and the British losses are placed 
at 1150. The city of London has been in a state of panic. 


sortie from Ladysmith, captured a howitzer and drove off 
the Boers. 
burghers, but forced their way through with the bayonet. 
The Boer losses “‘ were considerable,” and the British had 
twelve killed, forty-three wounded, and 6 were taken 
prisoners. 


is to conduct the African campaign, with General Kitch- 
ener as chief of staff. 


ler’s forces are said to have forced a passage of the Tu- 
gela River, in Natal Colony, and “ stiff fighting” followed, 
but the details of the conflict are not given. 
report from Cape Colony that Lord Methuen’s army is 
threatened by Cronje’s forces, who are said to have begun 
a flank movement to cut off the line of British communi- 
cation southward. 


been released during the past month. 
leader of the insurgents, has been captured. 
according to General Otis’s report. 


are actively pursuing robber bands, and all important and 
threatened centres of population in the north of Luzon 


the State of Washington contain the name of the men 
who felled the trees and of the sawmills from which they 
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I was greatly struck with the extract from Eliza | There were 445 deaths in this city last week, which is 
| 23 more than the previous week and 36 less than the cor- 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 218 were 
males and 227 females: 64 died of pnuemonia; 46 of 
consumption ; 41 of heart diseases ; 26 of diphtheria; 22 
| of convulsions; 16 of old age; 16 of apoplexy; 14 of can- 
cer; 12 of uremia; 12 of nephritis; 11 of inanition; 10 
of inflammation of the brain; 10 of paralysis; 10 of bron- 
chitis; 9 of croup, and 9 of marasmus. 


Markets, &c.— U. S. 2’s, 102; 4’s, reg., 1134 a 114; 


CoTTON was steady on a basis of 7}3c. per pound for 


FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 


GraiIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 70 a 71c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 374 a 37%c. 

No. 2 white oats, clipped, 312 a 32c. 
ForEIGN—General Methuen’s army, advancing towards 


The British losses are 


The British War Offices has received despatches from 


General Buller was attempting to cross the Tugela 
Finding it impossible to 


He left eleven guns behind. The 


The London War Office says General White made a 


On returning the troops had a fight with the 


General Buller has been superseded, and Lord Roberts 
Word was received on the 18th inst. that General Bul- 


There is a 


Over 3,000 Spanish prisoners in the Philippines have 
Mobini, the founder of the late government, and ablest 


Organized rebellion no longer exists in the Philippines, 
The American troops 


have been occupied. 

General Otis cables that the hemp ports in the Philip- 
pines will be opened as soon as transportation for troops 
can be secured. 

Great Britain eats her entire wheat crop in about thir- 
teen weeks. 

The French navy is said to be installing a new system 
of wireless telegraphy between the lighthouses along the 
French coast. 

A scheme is being considered in Paris for tunneling the 
Strait of Gibraltar to connect Spain with Morocco for the 
purpose of colonial development. 

In the French Mediterranean provinces all kinds of 
flowers are grown in enormous quantities, solely for the 
sake of their perfume. Hundreds of acres are devoted to 
the cultivation of the rose, violet and other fragrant 
flowers. 

The New York Evening Post says: Glass paving blocks 
were laid in the streets of Lyons, France, several months 
ago, and it is reported that they have proved very success- 
ful, neither showing wear nor becoming chipped. The 


blocks have a surface area of about sixty-four square 
inches which is crossed by a series of grooves, dividing it 
into squares and affording a better foothold for horses. 
In setting, the blocks are placed very close together, so 





























those of the United States. 
represented by Senators, and there is a Representative 
for every 35,000 people. 


any other continent. 
on the earth, and its mines of gold and silver and coal 
have been scarcely touched. 
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as to obviate percolation, and are cleaner than blocks of 
wood or asphalt, while they are more durable than granite, 
A large factory has been built near Lyons for the many. 
facture of these paving blocks, and they will be produceg 
in ornamental forms for building purposes as well as for 
pavements. 


The Society of Hamburg fruit dealers has adopted a 


resolution declaring emphatically that American fruit jg 
indispensable there, and protesting energetically againgt 
a duty. 


New South Wales will have a wheat surplus for export 


of 90,000 tons. 


The San Francisco Bulletin says: “The disaster that 


overtook the island of Ceram on the 2d of last month cost 
the people of that district immense loss in life and prop- 
erty. The steamship America Maru, which arrived re- 
cently from the Orient, brought advices from Ceram, and 
reports that 5,000 people were destroyed on that island 
alone when the dreadful earthquakes of November shocked 
the Japanese coast and agitated the islands adjacent to 
the Empire. 


“On the night of the 2d the people of Ceram werg 


awakened by a terrific shock of earthquake, that seemed 
to work from north to south. Every one fled from his 
house into the public square. 
reported that the waters were rising in the Bay of Am 
bonia. 
wave, and forced the water into the bay entrance. It 
came up fifty feet over the lowlands. 
Samasoeroa, on the bay, the waves swept over the tops of 
trees thirty feet high. Out of nearly 1,800 inhabitants 
only forty escaped. 


A few hours later it was 
The sea came forward in the shape of a huge tidal 
At Pauholy and 


“Every few rods were great mounds of stones and 


boulders that had been washed up from the sea, changing 
the entire topography of the country. The exact number 
killed along the coast will never be known, as the corpses 
are in many cases yards under the new ground. At Ha- 
toesia out of 500 people, 100 were killed and 40 wounded. 
The balance escaped to the hills, where the shock of earth- 
quake was first felt.” 


The Congress of Peru has approved the extradition 


treaty with the United States. 


A despatch from Caracas to Pulido, the Venezuelan 


Charge at Washington, states that the revolution is crushed 
and Hernandez’s force is completely destroyed. 


The Constitution and laws of Venezuela are based upon 
The twelve provinces are 


South America has greater undeveloped resources than 
Its soil can produce any crop grown 


Major Generel Leonard Wood has been assigned to the 


command of the Division of Cuba, relieving Major General 
John R. Brooke. 


CoRRECTION.—In the poem “ Vocal Winds,” page 173 of 


THE FRIEND, in the fifth line of the second stanza, instead 
of “drawing,” read droning. 
fourth line instead of “revival” read vernal. 


In the third stanza and 


NOTICES. 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—t'or convenience of per- 


sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 


EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
Receipts for Fund in Aid of Doukhobortsi to 
Twelfth Month 20th. 


H. J. H. Co., $20; W. & L. B., $2; J. L. W., Iowa, 
$5.60; H. F., $1; 8. P. L., $1; M. B. H., $10; A. H, 
$100; D. B. J., $10; E. F., $10: M. J. H., $1; E. B, 
$25; Friends W. Union, Ind., $12.25; M. D. M, $5; 
‘© A Friend,” Iowa, $5; W. B, $3; Avondale, Pa., per 
W. B. H., $30; A. F. H., $50; W. H. G., $25; M.J. 
S., $1; Normal School, West Chester, $1.50; per J. B, 
Ohio, $4; Friends’ Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, 
$231; per E. S. F., Ohio, $2; T. W. J., $5. 

Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 252 8. Front St. Phila, 
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Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, Wm. D. Smith, 
Salem, Ohio, Twelfth Month, 13th, 1899, GRACE PACKER, 
aged seventy-two years, daughter of the late James and 
Elizabeth McBride. 


~~ WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS _ 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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